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132 Journal of A merican Folk-Lore. 

Folk-Lore in Literature. — In " Modern Language Notes " (vol. xvi. 
pp. 89-105, 130-142) for February and March, 1901, Professor John A. 
Walz publishes a very interesting article on "The Folk-Lore Elements in 
Hauptmann's ' Die versunkene Glocke,' " in which he points out to how 
large an extent this "fairy play" goes back to popular traditions and folk- 
thought. Among the characters and personages of the play that smack 
strongly of the folk are : Die alte Wittichen, the Nickelmann, the Waldschrat, 
Rautendelein. The character of the first " is, even in minute details, based 
upon German folk-lore," Hauptmann having "combined different tra- 
ditions about the Buschgrossmutter or Buschweibchen, the Waldfrau and 
the witches." The character of the Nickelmann finds its counterpart in the 
Wassermann of popular traditions, even to certain minor details. The 
Waldschrat, " though in the main an antique satyr [Goethe's influence is 
perceptible here], has an admixture of German blood." The name Rauten- 
delein was not invented, as some have thought, by Hauptmann, but occurs, 
as Professor Walz notes, in the title of Schon Ulrich und Rautendelein, the 
Silesian version of the well-known ballad Schon Ulrich und Roth-Annchen, 
— in her character too, the poet "follows popular tradition even in little 
details." Taking up act by act and scene by scene, Professor Walz shows 
the " marked influence of popular poetry upon language and subject-mat- 
ter." Not only, then, the name of the play itself comes from olden legend, 
but many of the characters, the scenes in which they appear, the words they 
speak, etc., are fairly rife with folk-thought. Professor Walz is of opinion 
that " on the whole, there is no doubt that the poet is far more indebted to 
German folk-lore than to all the works of literature combined." Of the 
author's sources of information he tells us : " To get the milieu for his sprites, 
he made a systematic study of folk-lore, German folk-lore in particular. 
An inexhaustible mine of folk-lore is furnished by the works of the two 
Grimms, and to these works Hauptmann must have turned first of all, 
especially to Jacob Grimm's German Mythology and to the Kindermarchen. 
There are other rich storehouses of German folk-lore with which the poet 
must have familiarized himself. He may of course also have utilized per- 
sonal recollections of popular tales and traditions heard in Silesia and else- 
where." With such lore he naturally used time and again the poet's license. 
Hauptmann's great play may thus be looked upon, in large measure, as a 
draft by the poet on the lore of the folk. It is curious to find Professor 
Walz expressing the following opinion concerning the appeal of the play to 
the American public: "One of the main reasons why the play proved 
almost a failure on the American stage is the fact that to the average 
American audience fairy-lore in such quantity is unintelligible and bewil- 
dering." 

Use of Plants by Children. — This topic has been touched upon by 
Mrs. F. D. Bergen in her " Animal and Plant Lore," and by the editor of this 
Journal in his recent volume on " The Child." A later and more special 
treatment of the subject is the article on " Die Verwendung der Pflanzen 
durch die Kinder in Deutschbohmen und Niederosterreich," which appears 
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in the first number for 1901 of the " Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Volkskunde " 
(vol. xi. pp. 49-94) as a joint production of E. K. Blumml and A. J. Rott. 
The first of these authors had already, in collaboration with F. Hofer, pub- 
lished in the "Zeitschrift fur osterreichische Volkskunde" (vol. v. pp. 132- 
135) a brief article dealing with plants in children's games in Lower Aus- 
tria. The article of Blumml and Rott lists alphabetically (with indication 
of uses, folk-names, etc.), 106 species of trees, shrubs, plants, flowers, etc., 
of which some use is made by children (in German Bohemia and Lower 
Austria) in their games, amusements, nascent industries and arts, or as 
food, ornaments, weapons, and the like. It may be worth while to give 
here in English the list of these plants and their chief employments : — 

1. " Acacia " {Robinia pseudacacid). Thorns used as nails and for sticking 

leaves together. 

2. Apple {Pyrus ma/us). Seeds " flipped." Peeling, after being carefully 

removed, thrown over the head backwards to spell out the beloved's, 
name. Cut in two, to indicate, by the number of seeds cut into, how 
long one has to live. The apple itself is divided into two halves by 
a zigzag cut to make a " snuff-box." 

3. Arnica {A. montana). Flowers (gathered on St. John's Eve) set in the 

wind to protect from lightning. See No. 42. 

4. Barley {Hordeum vulgare). An ear of barley is stuck in the sleeve and 

is pushed up or crawls up, with the movement of the arm. 

5. Bean {Phaseolus vulgaris). Used in guessing games (" odd or even," 

e. g.) and the like. 

6. Beech {Fagus sylvatica). Nuts eaten. Rotten phosphorescent wood 

put in dark places to frighten people. 

7. Birch {Betula alba). Trunk bored and the exuding sap drunk. 

8. Bird-cherry {Prunus Padus). Branches (cut a few weeks before and 

placed in water to make them sprout) used with " palms " on Palm 
Sunday. 

9. Bitter cress {Cardamine amara). Eaten. 

10. Bitter-sweet {Solatium dulcamara). Stalk chewed. 

11. Bladder-senna {Colutea arborescens). Fruits used to crack. 

12. Bleeding-heart {Dielytra spectabilis). The two large petals are removed 

and a human figure (a dancer) is left. 

13. Bulrush {Typha latifolia). The "clubs " are smoked. 

14. Burdock {Lappa officinalis). The flower-heads are used for throwing 

at one another. Also for baskets, carpets, etc. The leaves are used 
as " umbrellas." 

15. Butter-bur {Petasites officinalis). The large leaves serve for umbrellas. 

16. Buttercup {Ranunculus sp.) The flowers, like, those of the marsh 

marigold, are held close under the chin " to see how much butter one 
has eaten ; " the amount of yellow left on the chin indicates the 
amount of butter eaten, — also how fat one is. 

17. Calamus {Acorus Calamus). The tender inner leaves and roots eaten. 

18. Caraway {Anthricus sylvestris). Stalks used to make whistles, blow- 

pipes, and for blowing into water to make it bubble. See Nos. 84, 
100. 
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19. Carline thistle {Carlina acaulis). Part of the flower is eaten. 

20. Cat's foot (Gnaphalium dixcuni). Much used for bouquets. 

21. Celandine (Chelidonium majus). Sap used to drive away warts (espe- 

cially on the fingers). See No. 90. 

22. Cherry (Prunus cerasus, P. avium). Fruit used for ear-ornaments. The 

stones are used for " Slipping." The " gum " is " spun " and then 
eaten. See No. 74. 

23. Clover (Trifolium pratense). Flowers are sucked. 

24. Club moss (Lycopodium clavatum). Used to make wreaths, carpets, 

etc. The spores are thrown into the fire, " to light up." 

25. Corn-cockle (Agrostemma githagd). By compressing the calyx the petals 

turn and a " clock " is formed. The seeds are eaten, although said 
to be poisonous. 

26. Cornflower (Centaurea cyanus). Used for bouquets and wreaths. 

27. Cow-berry {Vaccinium vitis idcea.). Twigs used to put with "palms" 

on Palm Sunday. 

28. Cranesbill (Erodium cicutarium). The fruits are clock-hands. 

29. Curled mint (Mentha crispd). Put into books, and taken to church. 

See No. 106. 

30. Daisy (Bellis perennis). The flowers are threaded on strings to make 

springtime wreaths ; flowers and stems are woven into wreaths. The 
flowers are also used as oracles, being pulled to pieces. See No. 69. 

31. Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale). Stems set end in end to make chains 

of rings (a favorite device of girls). Also used to make a noise by 
blowing through them. The plant with its Crown of seeds is blown 
at with the mouth as a sort of oracle. The seeds remaining tell what 
time it is, etc., and one is said to have as many sins as there are 
seeds sticking to his clothing after having blown at a dandelion. The 
number of times one has to blow to get rid of all seeds on the dande- 
lion indicates what hour it is. The hollow stem is also used to blow 
in water to make it bubble. Spirals are made out of the stem. 

32. Dead nettle (Lamium sp.). Flowers sucked and the stalk cut up to 

make wreaths. 

33. Elder (Sambucus nigra). Syringes (for spraying water) are made out 

of the wood, also pop-guns and pipes (in which certain leaves, rose, 
strawberry, etc., are smoked). From the pith, by sticking a peg into 
it, " tumblers " are made. See Nos. 76, 104. 

34. Ergot (C/aviceps purpurea). Sometimes eaten. 

35. Fern (Polypodium vulgare). The sweet rhizome is chewed. 

36. Field rush (Luzula campestris). Used for bouquets in early spring. 

37. Fir (Picea vulgaris, Abies excelsa). The wood is used for carving vari- 

ous objects, — arrows, guns, water-wheels, etc. Also stilt-poles and 
objects for use in certain games. The resin found on the bark is 
chewed to make the teeth white, and it is also used, after being 
softened in warm water, to fashion the forms of various animals. 

38. Fool's parsley (^Ethusa cynapium). A stalk with the sheath serves as 

a pistol. 
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39. Forget-me-not {Myosotis palustris). Used for bouquets and wreaths. 

40. Foxglove {Digitalis sp.). The flowers are stuck on the ends of the 

fingers. 

41. Fox-tail {Alopecurus pratensis). After the spiculae have been rubbed 

off, the flower stalk is used for twisting the hair. 

42. Germander speedwell {Veronica chamadrys). Must not be plucked 

near a house, or lightning will strike, — plucking it causes a thunder : 
storm. See No. 3. 

43. Goat's-beard {Tragopogon pratense). Stalks chewed on account of their 

sweet taste, and the juicy thalami are eaten as artichokes. 

44. Gooseberry {Ribes grossularia). Twigs used to put with " palms " on 

Palm Sunday. 

45. Grass. Stalks used to bind nosegays and bunches of flowers together. 

Also used to stick into the abdomen of horseflies, who are then 
let go. 

46. Harebell {Campanula rotundifolid). Flowers used to pop or clap. 

47. Hawthorn {Cratcegus oxyacantka). The fruit is eaten. 

48. Hazel {Corylus avelland). Nut-shell used as pipe. Of the wood fishing- 

rods and walking-sticks are made. 

49. Horsechestnut {sEsculus hippocastanuni). Fruits used in games, as 

spinning-wheels, etc. Also thrown into the fire to make them crackle. 
The hollowed-out chestnuts serve as pipes to smoke from. The leaves 
are smoked. The ribs are laid bare as a test of skill. See Nos. 
66, 99. 

50. Laburnum {Cytisus laburnum). The sweet juice is sucked out of the 

flower-stalk. 

51. Lady's mantle {Alchemilla vulgaris). The leaves represent peasant 

women. 

52. Larch {Larix decidua, L. Europed). The long thin twigs are used by 

boys to wreathe about their hats. 

53. Lichen ( Usnea barbatd). Used as a beard. 

54. Lilac {Syringa vulgaris). The flowers are piled on the thumb-joint. 

Also stuck into one another and pressed in books. The leaves are 
made with pine and fir needles into bands and wreaths, — they are 
used also to pop or clap and whistle with (the leaf is held with both 
hands in front of the mouth, and blown upon). In the sap time 
(spring) whistles are made by beating off the bark. 

55. Mallow {Malva sp). Fruit eaten, also used in games. 

56. Maple {Acer platinoides, A. pseudoplatanus.) The fruits (green or ripe) 

are split and set on the nose. The dry fruits are thrown up into the 
air so that they keep turning continually in falling, hence they are 
called " butterflies." Baskets are made of the leaves. 

5.7. Marsh marigold {Caltha palustris). Used for bouquets. See Nos. 16, 

* 68. 

58. Meadow saffron {Colchicum autumnale). Seed capsules used as boats. 

59. Monkshood {Aconitum napellus). By bending out the two small petals 

" the coach and little horses " are made. 
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60. Moss {Muscus sp.). Put in the windows over winter by poor people, 

and trie children place on it berries of various sorts. 

61. Mountain ash (Sorbus acudarid). The fruits are strung together to 

make necklaces and bracelets, also eaten (when frozen). From the 
wood whistles and buzzers are made, and in order that the bark 
may come off better, it is beaten, which action is accompanied by 
short songs or sayings, of which a large number are on record. 

62. Mullein (Verbascum sp). The leaves are smoked. 

63. Narcissus (N. poeticus). Children are fond of taking it to church. 

64. Nettle (Urtica diceca, U. urens). Bad boys put it into bouquets and 

bunches of flowers, so that those who smell at them may be stung. 
Bad boys also use it to strike others in the face. 

65. Nodding thistle (Carduus nutans). Bad boys strike other children with 

the flower -heads, or tie them to a string and whirl them about to strike 
other children. 

66. Oak (Quercus sp). Acorns and cups used in games, the latter especially 

by girls in cooking. The hollowed-out acorns are used to smoke dry 
leaves in. The leaves are made into wreaths with fir and pine nee- 
dles. The dry leaf-ribs are put into books, etc. See Nos. 49, 99. 

67. Oats (Avena sativa). Children pelt one another with the stripped-off 

spiculae. As many as the latter stick to him, so many children will 
the pelted individual have, or so many sins has he. 

68. Orange lily (Lilium bulbiferutri). The pollen is rubbed on the nose to 

make it yellow. See Nos. 16, 57. 

69. Oxeye daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum). Used as an oracle, the 

flower being pulled to pieces to some saying or rhyme, for the pur- 
pose of discovering if one is loved or not, how much one is loved, 
what one is, or is going to be. The rhymes and sayings used are 
largely variants of our " He loves me, loves me not," " Rich man, 
poor man, beggar-man, thief," etc. See No. 30. 

70. Pea (Pisum sativum). Put into split stick and hurled away. 

71. Peony (Paonia officinalis). After the petals have been pulled off one 

sees " Hahnchen und Hennchen," the little cock and hen. The petals 
are used to whistle and to pop or clap, and also laid away in books. 

72. Pine (Pinus sylvestris). From the bark, boats, animal-forms, etc., are 

carved. 

73. Plantain (Plantago sp.). The leaves are torn from the stalk, and from 

the number of " strings " adhering one knows how many girls a boy 
is in love with, or the number of lies one has told during the day. 

74. Plum (Prunus domesticd). The malformations of the fruit are eaten. 

The resin, after being spun into fine threads, is eaten. By sticking 
little pegs into the fruit, forms of animals are made. See No. 22. 

75. Poppy (Papaver somni/erum). The stigmata of the capsules are used 

in games. 

76. Potato (So/anum tuberosum). Out of the sliced potatoes ammunition 

for quill pop-guns is made. Out of them also spinning-wheels and 
" bats " are made, the latter consisting of potatoes hurled into the 
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air after feathers have been stuck into them. The " berries " are 
stuck on the ends of sharp wooden sticks and hurled to considerable 
distances. The dry leaves are smoked in elder pipes. See No. 33. 

77. Puff-ball {Lycoperdon bovistd). The ball is crushed ; if any one gets the 

dust in his eye, it is supposed to make him blind. 

78. Pumpkin {Cucurbita pepo). The shells are used to make " masks " and 

" lanterns." See No. 97. 

79. Quaking grass {Briza media). Used to flap and shake. 

80. Reed {Phragmites communis). Used to sing into or make noises with. 

81. Reed {Arundo donax). Used for arrows and for pipe-stems. 

82. Rose {Rosa sp.). The leaves are used to smoke. 

83. Rush {/uncus sp.). Used for weaving hats, baskets, seats, etc. The 

pith is used also to make wreaths. 

84. Rye {Secale cereale). Stalks used to whistle with, to drink with, and to 

make soap bubbles. Also to blow in the water to make it bubble. 
The leaves are used to make noises with the mouth, whistle, etc. 
See Nos. 100, 18. 

85. Service {Sorbusarid). Fruits are eaten. 

86. Sloe {Prunus spinoza). Fruits are eaten. 

87. Sorrel {Rumex acetosd). Eaten. See No. 88. 

88. Spotted persicaria {Polygonium persicarid). This is given by one child 

to another to chew as being better than sorrel, and if he tries it he 
is laughed at. See No. 87. 

89. Spindle-tree {Euonymus Europmus). Wreaths are made by stringing 

the fruits. 

90. Spurge {Euphorbia sp.). Juice is said to drive away warts. See No. 21. 

91. Spurge laurel {Daphne mezereum). Whoever smells at the blossoms 

gets a big nose. 

92. Star of Bethlehem {Ornithogalum umbellatd). The blossoms are eaten, 

93. Strawberry {Fragaria vescd). "The fruits are stuck on hair-grass. In 

picking, any berry that drops belongs to the " poor souls," and is not 
picked up. In some places when the berry-picking children pass a 
cross or a chapel each offers up three berries. See No. 101. 

94. Sunflower {Helianthus annuus). The fruits are eaten. 

95. Thistle {Carduus sp., Cirsium sp.). " The thorns " are used to " write " 

with on leaves and to mark them in various ways. 

96. Truffle {Elaphomyces granulatus). Pipes are made by boring out dry 

spores. 

97. Turnip {Brassica napus, var. esculentd). By hollowing it out and cut- 

ing a face in it a " mask " is made in which a light is placed after 
dark. See No. 78. 

98. Vine ( Vitis viniferd). The leaves are smoked. The fresh, green, and 

juicy shoots are sucked on account of their sour taste. 

99. Walnut {Juglans regid). From the shells little " goblins " are made. 

The leaves are smoked. The leaves are stripped so as to preserve the 
edge of the leaf and the ribs, something regarded as quite an art. 

100. Wheat (Triticum vulgare). From two stalks woven together a wreath 
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for the hat is made. The stalks are also used for the same purposes 
as those of rye. See Nos. 18, 84. 

101. Whortleberry {Vaccininm myrtillus). The fruits are stuck on hair- 
grass. See No. 93. 

102. Wild cabbage (Brassica oleracea, var. capitatd). From the stalks water 

buckets and trumpets are made. The leaf-stalks furnish " cows." 

103. Wild rose (Rosa canind). The fruit (deprived of the seeds) is eaten, 
especially in winter (when frozen). The leaves are smoked. 

104. Willow (Salix sp.). The branches are used to put with "palms " on 
Palm Sunday, and after consecration the buds are sometimes swal- 
lowed. From the wood whistles, etc., are made; also bows and 
arrows and a sort of sled. Into a piece of willow split at the end a 
stone is placed, and the stick then put into the water to float. See 
No. ZZ- 

105. Wood sorrel (Oxalis acetoselld). Eaten. 

106. Wormwood {Artemisia abrotanuni). Put into books, and carried to 

church. See No. 29. 
This list is by no means exhaustive, but it indicates a variety of use that 
is interesting enough. A complete list for English-speaking America is 
a desideratum which ought not to be long in forthcoming. 

A. F. C. 

Ethnographic Views taken in Ireland. — In vol. xiii. p. 291, have 
been printed paragraphs relating to primitive superstitions still current in 
France relating to fairy wells. By the kindness of a member of the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society, I have received a beautiful illustration of an Irish 
holy well, in the form of a photograph taken by Mr. R. Welch, of Belfast. 
Mr. Welch, who makes a specialty of geological views, publishes also an 
ethnographic series, containing, as shown by his latest catalogue, more 
than seventy scenes dealing with local superstitions and survivals belonging 
to the country about Belfast ; these include cabins, farmhouses, vehicles, 
coracles of canvas and skin, field work, and industries of men and women, 
such as cutting turf, spinning, embroidering, etc. Also presented are holy 
wells, primitive graveyards, cursing and praying stones (including the holy 
stone of Glencolumbkill, sent to America and subsequently returned to its 
place in the sixth century oratory of Donegal), dance-masks of straw, still 
used in dances on the west coast, and the like. The prices; are : for per- 
manent platino prints, 8 by 6 in., single copies, one shilling and three 
pence, by the dozen, one shilling. I am glad to be able to recommend 
these views, which ought to find acceptance with American Irishmen, or 
any Americans interested in Ireland. The address is R. Welch, 49 Lons- 
dale Street, Belfast, Ireland. 

W. W. Newell. 

Dakota Legend of the Head of Gold. — . In vol. xiii. p. 294 (Oc- 
tober-December, 1900), this legend is reprinted as extracted from the 
" Dakota Grammar," attributed to Mr. J. Owen Dorsey. With regard to the 



